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HEN Crawford’s statue of George Washington was unveiled in 

Richmond on February 22, 1858, orators and poets for two days 
vied with one another in extolling The Father of His Country as a 
hero unequalled in all history. Celebrating in verse these “mystic rites” 
of patriotism, James Barron Hope praised him as “the Messiah of the 
land” and Virginia as his “Bethlehem.” Governor Henry A. Wise 
declared that at the mere mention of the Patriot Father’s “magic 
name . . . schisms and sections are subdued and vanish; for, in the very 
naming of that name, there is . . . the strength and beauty of National 
Union.” Edward Everett of Massachusetts in the most famous of Wash- 
ington orations, one which from 1856 to 1860 he repeated 129 times, 
also emphasized the father-image to soften sectional asperities then 
driving North and South apart. But the fiery secessionist from Alabama, 
William Lowndes Yancey, stressed Washington not as the symbol of 
Union but as the symbol of Rebellion, of a people’s inalienable right, 
nay, their duty, to overthrow an unjust government. 

These ceremonies of a century ago are interesting to all who would 
separate Washington the man from Washington the myth. They 
reveal that the myth even then was a formidable one. They point up 
the problem which still besets the historian—how can he portray the 
man when he has been so long obscured by an almost impenetrable 
mystique of excessive veneration? At Richmond in 1858 this obscuring 
legend was presented in all its many aspects. Pictured there was not 
a flesh-and-blood man but a godlike abstraction, as devoid of life as 
Thomas Crawford’s bronze statue. And in his various symbols the folk- 
hero was then as always employed by men to advance their own aspira- 
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tions. More truly than he realized did the Virginia poet of that day 
acclaim Washington in these words: 


And future ages when thy fame they scan, 
Will deem thee Freedom’s myth—thou more than man. 


How explain this transfiguration of a mortal Virginian into an im- 
mortal Olympian—into “Freedom’s myth” and “more than man?” 

Like all folk-heroes he was a blurred figure, blended of fact and 
wishful fancy. Those who in the various media of art presented his 
image selected and excluded to suit their purpose, emphasizing aspects 
which they and the people believed or were eager to believe. Their 
hero-worship was both an expression of patriotism and a stimulus to it. 
People always tend to over-idealize their leaders, but the need for heroic 
symbols was especially acute during the critical Revolutionary Epoch. 
Americans then rejected the ritual of monarchy, with its father-image 
of King George. Out of their need and their pride they created a new 
republican ritual, a secular religion of “mystic rites” which still flourishes 
with such symbols as The Flag, patriotic relics and shrines. Since indi- 
viduals most effectively symbolize emotions and ideals, Washington 
with his commanding merits understandably came to personify qualities 
upon which people placed the highest value. He became the Father- 
Hero of America’s Creative Age, “first in war and first in peace,” who 
held together a Union of diverse regions. He led his people to victory, 
rejected. a military dictatorship, and became the champion of govern- 
ment by laws and not by men. Exalted into a demigod, he was 
proudly acclaimed as the product and the symbol of the republic’s 
greatness. 

This apotheosis began in his lifetime. It survived contemporary criti- 
cism of him as General and as President. It was greatly accelerated at 
his death in December of 1799 by the many eulogies, of which over 
300 were published of the many more delivered. Prototypes of all later 
orations, they so extravagantly praised him that Mrs. John Adams at 
the time discerningly remarked: “Simple truth is his best, his greatest 
eulogy.” Alas, simple truth was long to be disregarded. And by none 
so flagrantly as the Reverend Mason Locke Weems of Dumfries, 
Virginia. His biography, appearing shortly after the hero’s death, and 
in many subsequent editions, did most to establish Washington’s endur- 
ing popular image. As an influential myth-maker the extraordinary 
Parson Weems deserves some attention. 
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A jolly, roguish Episcopal minister turned author and book peddler, 
Weems traveled the country in his Jersey wagon, selling his own and 
other books after first attracting a crowd by playing his fiddle or 
preaching a sensational sermon. His main purpose in life, he once said, 
was “to Enlighten, to dulcify, and Exalt Human Nature-by GOOD 
BOOKS.” He keenly understood the average American, who relished 
as most readable and instructive the Parson’s moralistic and patriotic 
writings. In his best-selling tracts he fought against gaming, drinking, 
and duelling. He urged early marriages and large families in his famous 
Matrimonial Tattoo Against Bachelors, \ater issued under the revealing 
title of Hymen’s Recruiting-Sergeant; or, the Maid’s and Bachelor's 
Friend, Containing a Very Seasonable and Savoury Dissertation on 
Love, Courtship, and Matrimony. With a Very Fine Flourish on True 
Beauty [and] Some Elegant Songs. Whether he was advising the love- 
lorn, converting the sinner, or inspiring the patriot, everything he did 
was done with extraordinary gusto. He always made a fine flourish 
to the popular taste. Discovering the people’s avid hunger for books 
on American heroes, he became the poor man’s Plutarch. And in writ- 
ing his biographies, whether of Franklin, Penn, or Francis Marion, the 
Parson had no qualms whatsoever about committing the scholar’s sin 
of “making too free with the sanctity of history.” 

This was especially true of his Washington, which he had “very 
nearly primed and cocked . . . for the gaping millions,” as he said, some 
months before his subject’s death. Having collected anecdotes, created 
others, invented conversations and speeches, with an unrestrained 
imagination, an eye for the telling phrase, and a lyrical free-flowing 
style, he blended all into a very seasonable and savoury dissertation for 
the good of mankind and his own profit. “ ‘Tis artfully drawn up, 
enlivened with anecdotes, and in my humble opinion marvellously 
fitted” for the American taste, he wrote his publisher in June of 1799. 
“What say you to printing it for me” with a frontispiece of “The 
Guardian Angel of his Country” with this inscription: “‘Go thy way 
old George. Die when thou wilt, we shall never look upon thy like 
again.’”? Emphasizing Washington’s exemplary virtues, it would pro- 
mote morality and patriotism, and for author and publisher make “a 
world of pence and popularity.” 

Published early in 1800 amid the eulogies on Washington’s death, 
it was then and thenceforth an astounding success. Though scholarly 
critics even then damned it as a “literary antic” unworthy of its hero, 
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in six years it went through nine printings and well into this century 
attained a total of 80 best-selling editions. Weems swelled each early 
edition with new and dubious anecdotes. ““The fifth edition, greatly 
improved,” as he announced, was published in Augusta, Georgia, in 
1806, with the revealing title of The Life of Washington the Great. 
Enriched with a number of Very Curious Anecdotes, Perfectly in 
Character, and Equally Honorable to Himself, and Exemplary to bis 
Young Countrymen. It was this edition which first contained the cher- 
ry-tree story, the most famous of his many “very curious anecdotes.” 
It well illustrates the Parson’s inimitable style with all of its moralistic 
embellishments which both instructed and delighted generation after 
generation of hero-worshipping Americans: 


When George was about six years old, he was made the wealthy 
master of a hatchet! Of which, like most little boys, he was im- 
moderately fond, and was constantly going about chopping every 
thing that came in his way. One day, in the garden, where he often 
amused himself hacking his mother’s pea-sticks, he unluckily tried 
the edge of his hatchet on the body of a beautiful young English 
cherry-tree, which he barked so terribly that I can’t believe the tree 
ever got the better of it. The next morning the old gentleman finding 
out what had befallen his tree, which, by the way, was a great favourite, 
came into the house, and with much warmth asked for the mischievous 
author, declaring at the same time that he would not have taken five 
guineas for his tree. Nobody could tell him any thing about it. 
Presently George and his hatchet made their appearance. George, said 
his father, do you know who killed that beautiful little cherry-tree 
yonder in the garden? This was a tough question; and George staggered 
under it for a moment, but quickly recovering himself, and looking 
at his father, with the sweet te of youth brightened with the inex- 
pressible charm of all conquering truth, he bravely cried out, I can’t 
tell a lie, Pa; you know I can’t tell a lie. I did cut it with my hatchet. 
—Run to my arms, you dearest boy, cried his father in transports, run 
to my arms; glad am I, George, that you killed my tree; for you have 
paid me for it a thousand fold. Such an act of heroism in my son is 
more worth than a thousand trees, though blossomed with silver, and 
their fruits of purest gold. 


It was a copybook hero that Weems presented. A flawless character 
fully developed in the child explained Washington’s rise to phenomenal 
success, not only as General and President but as the young Colonel 
who won the rich widow Custis, at which the Parson exulted: “Here 
was a proper rise for you!” Anecdote followed anecdote to illustrate 
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particular virtues. Some of them—such as George tattling on his school- 
mates for fighting and he himself sometimes severely rebuking them— 
made him for modern taste a thorough prig. But the Parson enlightened 
and “dulcified” millions of Americans down through the years as he 
blithely proceeded to point the moral and adorn the tale of the proper 
little boy with the hatchet, carrying him through a fabulous career 
in which he freed his country from tyranny, guided it into the Promised 
Land, and as Saint George was finally wafted aloft to heaven on 
angels’ wings: 
Swift on angels’ wings the brightening saint ascended; while voices 
more than human were warbling through the happy regions, and 
hymning the great procession towards the gates of heaven. His glorious 


coming was seen afar off; and myriads of mighty angels hastened forth, 
with golden harps, to welcome the honoured stranger. 


Parson Weems, the Virginia hedge-priest, had most successfully 
canonized the Hero of Mount Vernon. For years thereafter treasured 
family copies of his biography vied with reproductions of Gilbert 
Stuart’s idealized portrait as the most popular stimuli to patriotic de- 
votion. As early as 1811 a Russian diplomat noted that every American 
believes “he owes his independence, happiness, and wealth” to this 
hero, and he “considers it his sacred duty to have a likeness of Wash- 
ington in his home just as we [Russians have in our homes our icons 
or] images of God’s saints.” Not only was the Parson’s textbook on 
patriotism and morality reproduced in many editions but it set the 
pattern for innumerable roth-century biographies, some of them very 
popular in their day, and for countless sketches and eulogies. All used 
his ministerial panegyric as a sourcebook, and all deified their subject. 
Only too typical was the best-selling contribution of Horatio Hastings 
Weld with its revealing opening line: “The first word of infancy 
should be Mother, the second Father, and the third WASHINGTON.” 
But their demigod was never as lively a hero as the Parson’s. This was 
especially true of the three major biographies, which reverently em- 
phasized Washington’s public life, and successfully congealed him into 
marble, a national deity, august and austere. 

Such was he in Chief Justice John Marshall’s five-volume biography 
of 1804-1807, aptly described by John Adams as “a mausoleum, 100 
feet square at the base, and 200 feet high.” More history than biography, 
with the hero not born until volume two, with large parts lifted without 
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credit from other writers, with volume five so partisan that Jefferson 
called it libelous, in it Washington always in military or court dress 
with godlike tread stalks stiffly through the many, many, turgid pages. 
Yet it went into many editions, and for years was widely read. So was 
Jared Sparks’ biography of 1837, the first volume of his twelve-volume 
edition of Washington’s writings. Admittedly the worshipper of an 
impeccable hero, this Harvard historian blended Weems’ priggishness 
with Marshall’s glacier-like formality. As editor he prudishly altered 
or omitted expressions by Washington he thought were vulgar. Equally 
concerned with protecting the hero from himself was Washington 
Irving, in his five-volume biography of the 1850s. Though he detected 
a smile on the General’s face after the victory at Trenton, Irving, too, 
presented a coldly dignified and imposing demigod. 

This same awe and veneration dulled the critical faculties of the 
major historians who wrote on the Revolutionary Epoch. George Ban- 
croft, for example, saw clearly the Hand of God in American history 
and Washington as divinely ordained. So it was with John Fiske, 
though he preferred to write in terms of the Laws of History. With 
others they made him so dominating a figure as unjustly to dwarf his 
many military and civil colleagues. Their influence carried over into 
the twentieth century. It was conspicuously represented by Albert 
J. Beveridge, who in his classic biography of John Marshall fervidly 
declared: “Washington was the Government. Washington was the 
Revolution.” And a few years later Beveridge’s words were echoed 
by the thousand clarion tongues of the Washington Bicentennial of 
1932. 

The traditional image of “Freedom’s myth” was presented by the 
Bicentennial Commission in every medium then known to Madison 
Avenue hucksters and side-show barkers, among whom its director, Con- 
gressman Sol Bloom, was once pre-eminent. There were Bicentennial 
stamps, coins, medals, pageants, home-study courses, and even books in 
Braille. “Placed in each school room of every school in the United 
States,” proudly said Mr. Bloom, was a copy of Stuart’s idealized portrait 
“reproduced in ten colors.” There was a special Bicentennial song by 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” George M. Cohan, a special march by “March 
King” John Philip Sousa, a special poem by “Man with the Hoe” Ed- 
win Markham, who hymned Washington as a hero who “toiled with 
men until he flamed with God.” A special corps of historians headed 
by Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard often scaled the familiar heights 
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of idolatry. For example, Samuel C. Vestal concluded his study of 
Washington as General in words Parson Weems might well have 
envied: “He was bolder than Alexander, more crafty than Hannibal, 
wiser than Caesar, more prudent than Gustavus Adolphus, more re- 
sourceful than Frederick, more sagacious than Napoleon, and more 
successful than Scipio; and his star will not pale by the side of theirs.” 

Thus into our own time has this blending of fiction with fact, of 
mythology with history, obscured the man’s real qualities which, as 
Abigail Adams long ago said, simple truth alone could reveal. A 
paragon of moral perfection, he was unblemished by human frailties 
or human passions. Daniel Webster earlier spoke for all eulogists when 
he asked, rhetorically and unnecessarily, “What virtue was wanting 
in him, or what vice was ever laid to his charge?” Men long ago 
became dissatisfied merely to extol him above all other heroes sacred 
and profane. The apotheosis was complete when they compared Wash- 
ington to Christ and his mother to the Virgin Mary—to be echoed 
today by those in Fredericksburg, Virginia, who attract patriotic 
pilgrims with signs reading “This Way to the Home of Mary the 
Mother of Washington.” 

Pious pilgrims to such patriotic shrines are not shocked by what 
scholars may deem sacrilegious. But they would be shocked by the 
question Nathaniel Hawthorne once asked: “Did anybody ever see 
Washington nude? It is inconceivable,” he answered, for it seems that 
“he was born with his clothes on, and his hair powdered, and made 
a stately bow on his first appearance in the world.” Shocking also 
would be some of the minor themes that have questioned the long- 
dominant demigod theme. For the myth has excluded or blurred many 
things to suit its purpose. It has dealt harshly with those who would 
present him with simple truth, and thus save him from a fate worse 
than deification—the fate of a hero so glorified as to become, to in- 
telligent admirers, more boring than inspiring. For as Emerson once 
warned the Washington myth-makers, “every hero becomes a bore 
at last.” 

Excluded by the myth or twisted to its purposes was contemporary 
criticism of him as a General, one who actually lost more battles 
than he won. Great as was his popularity, it sharply fluctuated. When 
he lost Philadelphia in 1777, after losing New York in 1776, it was 
at lowest ebb—in contrast with that of Horatio Gates with his de- 
cisive victory at Saratoga. Criticism of him then came from such 
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former admirers as John Adams of Massachusetts, Benjamin Rush of 
Pennsylvania, and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia. And many an 
honest patriot, in and out of Congress, at this time and later, feared 
that America’s new republican principles might be subverted by the 
people’s idolatry of him as “a Diety or Saviour.” Soldiers, too, at 
times thought the popular Colossus had feet of ordinary red Virginia 
clay, though few were as abusive as General Charles Lee in saying 
that the people’s “infallible divinity” in reality was “a bladder of empti- 
ness and pride.” Justified or not, such criticism does reveal that Wash- 
ington once walked the earth as a flesh-and-blood man. His conduct 
was not always and inevitably approved; nor, when disapproved, was it 
always and exclusively by the deep-dyed villains of the myth. 

And so it was with the man as President. Few Chief Executives have 
been more grossly abused by the highly exaggerated American partisan- 
ship which has always amazed foreigners. During his second term the 
Jeffersonian Republicans in full blast attacked the Father-Hero who, 
in their eyes, had degenerated into a partisan and senile tool of the 
“Anglo-monarchical Federalists.” No one, for example, excelled Philip 
Freneau in poems exalting him as General and after his death as demi- 
god. But at this time “The Poet of the Revolution” as a Republican 
editor stung the great man into one of his towering rages, in which 
he swore “that by God he had rather be in his grave” or back on his 
farm than be King of America as so falsely charged by “that rascal 
Freneau.” No one excelled Thomas Jefferson, earlier or later, in proper- 
ly appreciating Washington. But at this time, having withdrawn from 
the Cabinet, as Republican leader he regarded his former chief as a 
captive of Hamiltonian sycophants who utilized his godlike image 
to further their unholy machinations. When Washington signed Jay’s 
Treaty with England, Jefferson privately wrote Madison that once 
again we must “exclaim ‘curse upon his virtues, they have undone his 
country.’”” When one such private letter, to Philip Mazzei in 1796, 
got into the newspapers it caused a great furore because of Jefferson’s 
thinly-veiled reference to Washington as a political apostate, one of 
those “men who were Samsons in the field and Solomons in the council, 
but who have had their heads shorn by the harlot England.” 

But Jefferson was moderation itself compared to Republican editors, 
or to a Thomas Paine, once the watchdog of the General’s reputation. 
Their public attacks were vicious and lacerating. As Washington him- 
self said, they assailed him in “such exaggerated terms as could 
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scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a com- 
mon pick-pocket.” When he retired as President in 1797 Republican 
congressmen, including Andrew Jackson, refused to thank him for his 
services. Republican legislators of his own Virginia debated his wisdom 
and patriotism. And the nation’s chief Republican editor called for 
a jubilee of rejoicing “that the name of WASHINGTON from this 
day ceases to give currency to political iniquity, and to legalize cor- 
ruption.” Such criticism followed him into retirement at Mount Vernon. 
It was active in 1798, when once again he assumed chief military com- 
mand in the quasi-war with Revolutionary France. It pursued him into 
1799, when he spoke out in defense of an American Union he thought 
seriously endangered by the pro-French Republicans, and especially 
by the states-rights, states-interposition, Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions through which Jefferson and Madison were denouncing the na- 
tional Alien and Sedition laws. 

When he died in December of 1799 the myth did not at once replace 
the man. Amid the eulogies of 1800 was still heard the popular Re- 
publican toast: “George Washington—down to the year 1787, and 
no farther.” It was not until Jefferson was elected president in 
that bitter campaign of 1800, and the Hero of Monticello in his first 
inaugural had praised the Hero of Mount Vernon as “our first and 
greatest revolutionary character . . . entitled to the first place in his 
country’s love, and . . . the fairest page in the volume of faithful 
history,” that, at last, the transfiguration of the man into myth began 
its triumphant course. 

But the extremes of adulation in the years that followed provoked 
contrary extremes. As Emerson noted, people often got bored by 
hearing him unceasingly praised as the perfect one, and would say, 
privately, “Damn George Washington!” With rare courage Edwin P. 
Whipple in 1850 declared publicly that his eulogists painted such a 
preposterous picture of him that in justice to the real Washington their 
popular image should be “hissed out of existence.” Yet everyone con- 
tinued to portray him, as Artemus Ward said in his famous parody, 
as “‘a human angil in a 3 kornered hat and knee breeches.” When 
Thackeray in The Virginians in 1858 made the first attempt to present 
him as a real person, there were anguished outcries at this sacrilege, 
this desecration. To humanize Washington is to falsify him, cried 
defenders of the myth, as they victoriously routed those who dared 
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defend Thackeray’s indecent attempt to portray Washington as other 
than “the heaven-sent, miraculous founder of our nation.” 

Publicly, he was as Lord Byron called him, “The Cincinnatus of the 
West, whom Envy dared not hate.” Privately, however, envy and 
prurience were at their foul work in the dark subterranean depths of 
oral tradition. Weems and Marshall might be read in the parlor but, 
at the other extreme, backstairs gossip developed the scandalous left- 
handed side of folk-lore. There was the obscene anecdote he allegedly 
told that night in the boat crossing the Delaware, a scene made famous 
by Leutze’s popular and inaccurate painting. There were the slanders 
about his love affair with Sally Fairfax, wife of his best friend, his 
cruelty to slaves, his business dishonesty, the attractive octoroon slave- 
girl at Mount Vernon, his mistress in New York during the war, his 
illegitimate son, or his assignation with an overseer’s wife that cold 
December night which brought about his fatal illness. Most of these 
stories go back to letters forged by British and Tory propagandists 
during the Revolution. At that time, and later when revived by Re- 
publican partisans, Washington branded them palpably false. Years 
ago scholars in several books nailed them down as untrue. But this 
dark image persisted, aided by new forgeries discrediting both the man 
and the bright image, and as late as 1929 John C. Fitzpatrick felt 
compelled to refute them anew in his The George Washington Scan- 
dals. 

The confusion and ignorance about the man was well portrayed 
in Henry Adams’ novel Democracy of 1880. Adams takes his characters 
from Washington City to a picnic at Mount Vernon on a small steamer 
which pounds the muddy waters of the Potomac and sends up “its 
small column of smoke as if it were a newly invented incense-burner 
approaching the temple of the national deity.” Once there each explains 
what Washington means to him. A diplomat sees him “compounded 
of Stuart’s portrait and Greenough’s statue of Olympian Jove with 
Washington’s features.” A Virginia girl says she knows from family 
tradition that he was “a raw-boned country farmer, . . . very profane, 
and generally tipsy after dinner.” A New England historian sees him as 
“Morality, Justice, Duty, Truth; half a dozen Roman gods with capital 
letters.” And a brash Senator from the West no longer sees him as 
the “American Jehovah” of his youth, having since learned that his 
military and political talents at best were mediocre; inferior, indeed, 
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to a dozen public men then adorning that epoch of President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. 

Henry Adams in 1880 was far from exaggerating the confusion of 
Americans as to the Father of their country. Five years later another 
historian, John B. McMaster, said that “the outlines of his biography 
are known to every schoolboy in the land, yet his true biography is 
yet to be prepared. General Washington is known to us, and President 
Washington. But George Washington is an unknown man.” Thirty- 
two years later, in the second decade of the twentieth century, another 
major historian, Edward Channing, voiced the same conclusion: “As 
to the inner man we are even now strangely ignorant. No more 
elusive personality exists in history.” 

Even in this sixth decade of the twentieth century these same remarks 
have been repeated by some historians reviewing Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s recent multi-volumed biography of Washington. Still to be 
heard is the remark of 1858 that to humanize him is to falsify him. 
And in 1958 Marcus Cunliffe in his Washington, Man and Monument 
came to the conclusion that it is now impossible to separate the man 
from the myth: for “the man is the monument; the monument is 
America.” 

This pays too high a tribute to the myth with its de-humanizing 
abstractions and symbolisms. Admittedly the line between myth and 
reality, though often very broad, is sometimes narrow, and symbols 
in varying degree do have a basis in actualities. But this does not 
excuse the historian from his responsibility to separate fact from over- 
blown fancy to the utmost of his fallible abilities. Alas, while history 
does not repeat itself, historians often do. Yet to repeat McMaster 
and Channing at this late day is to jettison impressive recent scholar- 
ship on Washington, and on the men and events of his epoch. For 
the historian to do so is abjectly to embrace the opposing concept of 
the poet, to whom myth is the supreme reality because, true or false, 
that is what people believe. 

Back in the 1930s when simple truth was roughly jostling the 
demigod image, Gertrude Stein was less than successful in defending 
the myth when she wrote “George Washington was and is the father 
of his country,” and he “may easily have come and gone also have gone 
also have come. . . . Please do not let me wander. She is very sleepy, 
George Washington.” More intelligible was Donald Davidson’s defense 
of the poet’s concept when he then said: “George Washington grows 
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ever more faint and far away for most Americans as the image of Wash- 
ington built in the homely glorification of the Parson Weems tradi- 
tion is dissected and cast aside, and as the man... is more and more 
insisted upon by the historian. . . . We have lately freshened our 
knowledge of Washington, but it cannot be said that we have thereby 
quickened our feelings for him as a hero.” 

The last three decades have indeed “freshened our knowledge of 
Washington.” Unlike Thackeray in 1858, those in the 1920s who began 
to emphasize the man rather than the myth were aided by a favorable 
climate of opinions. A more matured America was more receptive to 
their war cry of “Pedestals are made for statues, not for men.” Even 
so, that overzealous warrior, W. E. Woodward, in 1926 felt compelled 
to use the shock-tactics of debunking, and with much justice was 
accused of being a Weems in reverse. Far more important was Rupert 
Hughes, who by his realistic approach pioneered the way for many 
others, most notably Douglas Southall Freeman. In spite of anguished 
outcries, Hughes with a heavy machete slashed away at the lush and 
obscuring Weemsian jungle, and as the merits of the man were more 
clearly revealed the higher mounted his admiration. Freeman’s seven 
volumes, the last written by his collaborators, have been justly acclaimed 
as a landmark, though they lack the full character analysis he planned 
for his final volume and perhaps will “dulcify” relatively few general 
readers by their exhaustive and exhausting detail. But by his scholarly 
detail he has provided the Washington sourcebook for current biogra- 
phies, and by his sympathetic yet realistic portrayal of the man has 
pointed the way for the many more biographies yet to be written. 

But this is to note only the high spots in a remarkable shift of em- 
phasis from the myth to the man. Since Mr. Davidson made his observa- 
tion in the 1930s there has been a veritable flood of books which as 
to scholarship and content have met the insistent demands of the 
historian. They have sought to present all phases of the man’s life in 
terms of human experience. They have sought to evaluate more pre- 
cisely his public services by placing them in their historical setting. 
In this they have been greatly aided by the renaissance in Revolutionary 
studies with its many monographs, and by the many recent scholarly 
biographies of Washington’s colleagues and opponents. And all this 
has measurably corrected, chastened, and at times unmercifully flayed 
that preposterous popular image which as early as 1850 Edwin P. 
Whipple would have hissed out of existence. Poets and professional 
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patrioteers may lament this dissecting and deflating of the myth. But 
historians and all devoted to Abigail Adams’ “simple truth” are indeed 
grateful that at last justice is being done to a great and good man. 
Instead of the demigod of Parson Weems and Company we now have 
increasingly a more human, a more creditable, and a far more inspiring 
Washington. 

In its monolithic simplicity the man’s character, to be sure, will 
always challenge any biographer. For simplicity can be more baffling 
than subtlety. One of the most perceptive of the many attempts to 
depict his character was made by James Russell Lowell, who with 
rare insight emphasized the man’s solid, untheatrical, and in times of 
crisis inspiring qualities as the hard-won fruits of self-discipline. For 
here, said Lowell, was ‘a man for men... no more a pallid image and 
a dream— 


... This balanced soul 
So simple in its grandeur, coldly bare 
Of draperies theatrical, standing there 
In perfect symmetry of self-control, 
Seems not so great at first, but greater grows 
Still as we look, and by experience learn 
How grand this quiet is, how nobly stern 
The discipline that wrought through lifelong throes 
That energetic passion of repose. 


Only very rarely did Washington in his many letters reveal his in- 
nermost thoughts. But one such letter, written on January 20, 1799, to 
a lifelong friend, may be used as a key to his character and as a measure 
of his greatness. It was to Bryan Fairfax, who, resenting partisan abuse 
of him, had assured him that old friends warmly praised him for once 
again assuming chief command in the French crisis. In reply Wash- 
ington thanked him, and said such sentiments could only be pleasing 
to a man who through life had “always walked on a straight line, 
and endeavoured as far as human frailties, and perhaps strong passions, 
would enable him, to discharge the relative duties to his Maker and 
fellow-men, without seeking any indirect or lefthanded attempts to 
acquire popularity.” 

These few words are revealing of the man, so long obscured by the 
myth. To an extraordinary degree he had through life “always walked 
ona straight line,” whether as a young colonial officer, Squire of Mount 
Vernon, Commander-in-chief, or first President. As a youth he had 
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adopted that straight-line code of the Virginia gentlemen. He was then, 
as we now know, intensely ambitious for wealth and glory; a hard- 
driving, very emotional young man who, for example, on his first 
campaign naively exulted in what he called the “charming” sound 
of whistling bullets. We can now see more clearly how that rawboned 
youth gradually evolved into the “balanced soul of simple grandeur,” 
his ambitions transmuted into channels so beneficial to his country in 
war and peace. It is inspiring to observe that process of self-discipline, 
and the maturing effects of grave responsibilities always willingly as- 
sumed, by which he grew to that high moral stature for which as 
General and President he is justly admired. And we admire him the 
more when we see him as he really was, a fallible man, yet one who 
had indubitably made himself the commanding figure in an epoch of 
great men. 

Not by mythic magic had he done this but by human effort. A slow- 
but-sure-man, without the warmth and popular qualities of a Patrick 
Henry or the depth and penetration of a many-sided Thomas Jeffer- 
son, he had made the most of what he modestly called his “inferior 
endowments” inherited from nature—he had mastered to a degree his 
“human frailties”—and he had attained a remarkable though never per- 
fect control over his admitted “strong passions.” 

It is this flesh-and-blood man we can now appreciate far more than 
“Freedom’s myth.” Before his marriage he really was in love with Sally 
Fairfax, but he had sufficient character to avoid any impropriety. He 
was whole-heartedly devoted to his Mount Vernon home, to the 
theatre, dancing, and the sports of turf and field. Though he had little 
humor he was not devoid of it, and could joke about the frigid indif- 
ference to Virginia’s mares of Royal Gift, the jackass given him by 
the King of Spain. As Commander-in-chief he was capable of gracious- 
ly returning to General Sir William Howe his little pet dog that had 
wandered off into no-man’s land. In the war he was only one-tenth 
able field commander but nine-tenths great administrator. While he 
surmounted almost insuperable obstacles, his head was never turned 
by a grateful people’s idolatry. Yet with all his superb self-control he 
keenly resented criticism, as he did in 1777 when, after losing Phila- 
delphia, some men talked of replacing him. Though the so-called Con- 
way Cabal against him at that time is now thought to be much less 
than the villainous conspiracy of tradition, his anger and indignation 
then was very human indeed. 
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As President he was no demigod, but neither was he a mere front 
man for Alexander Hamilton as he so often appears in biographies of 
both Hamilton and Jefferson. When these two great men served in 
his Cabinet he was in truth their leader. He ably utilized their genius 
for a new nation then embarked on a precarious experiment, based 
on the radical idea that the people are sovereign and are capable of 
self-government without kings or dictators. Yet we now know that 
he did increasingly become a Federalist partisan. He never seemed quite 
to understand the emerging party system, and was too prone to regard 
as disloyalty to America the honest criticism of governmental measures 
so vitally necessary in a democracy. But above all we can now see more 
clearly his invaluable contributions. With his unrivalled prestige, he 
worked most effectively to bring about the Constitution of 1787. And 
no man equalled him, during his eight critical years as President, in mak- 
ing the Constitution’s new government a well-established reality. By 
so doing he utterly confounded the many cynics at home and in 
monarchical Europe who had predicted that republican America’s 
hard-won independence would in the end prove a curse rather than 
a blessing. In peace as in war, he was truly “The Anchor of American 
Union.” 

As the man emerges from the long-obscuring myth he comes more 
closely to resemble the miniature portrait carefully drawn of him 
in 1814 by Thomas Jefferson. Of all attempts to depict his character 
this is by far the most perceptive and balanced, because based on 
intimate knowledge and simple truth. In describing a Washington with 
whom he had once differed as to methods but never, as he said, in a 
common devotion to the rights of man, and with whom he had long 
served in Virginia, in Congress, and the Cabinet, Jefferson was writing 
a page in what he once called “the volume of faithful history.” 


His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first 
order; his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, 
Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. 
It was slow in operation, being little aided by invention or imagination, 
but sure in conclusion. . . . Perhaps the strongest feature in his character 
was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every considera- 
tion, was maturely weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but, when 
once decided, going through with his purpose whatever obstacles 
opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice the most inflexible 
I have ever known, no motives of interest or consanguinity, of friend- 
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ship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every 
sense of the words, a wise, a good, and a great man. 

His temper was naturally irritable and high toned; but reflection 
and resolution had obtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it. 
If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he was most tremendous in his 
wrath. In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; liberal in contribu- 
tions to whatever promised utility; but frowning ... on... all un- 
worthy calls on his charity. His heart was not warm in its affections, 
but he exactly calculated every man’s value, and gave him a solid 
esteem proportioned to it. His person was . . . fine, his stature exactly 
what one would wish, his deportment easy, erect and noble; the best 
norseman of his age, and the most graceful figure that could be seen on 
norseback. Although in the circle of his friends, where he might be 
unreserved with safety, he took a free share in conversation, his 
colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing neither copious- 
ness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, when called on for 
a sudden opinion, he was unready, short and embarrassed. Yet he 
wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. This he 
had acquired by conversation with the world, for his education was 
merely reading, writing, and common arithmetic, to which he added 
surveying at a later day. His time was employed in action chiefly, 
reading little, and that only in agriculture and English history. .. . 

On the whole his character was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing 
bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly be said, that never 
did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to make a man great, 
and to place him in the same constellation with whatever worthies 
have merited from man an everlasting remembrance. For his was the 
singular destiny and merit of leading the armies of his country success- 
fully through an arduous war for the establishment of its independence; 
of conducting its council through the birth of a government, new in its 
forms and principles, until it had settled down into a quiet and orderly 
train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws through the whole of his 
career, civil and military, of which the history of the world furnishes 
no other example. 


